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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


Absence Makes the Mind Grow Sharper: Effects of Element Omission on 
Subsequent Recall, JAIDEEP SENGUPTA and GERALD J. GORN, 
May 2002, 186-201. 

The authors investigate the memorial consequences of deliberately 
omitting crucial elements from an advertisement. Research on the self- 
generation effect in cognitive psychology indicates that such element 
omission may actually lead to an improvement in recall. Support for this 
perspective is obtained in a series of experiments that explores the effects 
of feature omission in the context of both overt omission (in which the 
omission is highlighted by the advertiser) and implicit omission (in 
which the omission, though not highlighted in the advertisement, is 
noticed because of prior expectations for that ad type). Even under highly 
constrained processing conditions (e.g., exposure times as short as four 
seconds), an advertisement that omits a key element is shown to produce 
better recall than an equivalent advertisement that contains the element. 
The authors find that this recall improvement occurs along dimensions 
that are specifically related to the omitted element; therefore, leaving out 
an element related only to the product category (but not the brand) pro- 
duces an improvement only in category recall, whereas brand recall is 


improved by the omission of an element related to the brand name. The 
authors discuss theoretical and managerial implications of these findings. 


Assessing When Increased Media Weight of Real-World Advertisements 
Helps Sales, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, AMBER G. RAO, and ALLEN 
M. WEISS, November 2002, 391-407. 

A prevailing view is that increased media weight for frequently pur- 
chased brands in mature product categories usually does not lead to 
increases in sales. However, the role of advertising executional cues and 
viewer responses on media weight—induced sales has not yet been exam- 
ined. The authors find that whether weight helps or has no sales impact 
depends on the creative characteristics of the advertisements and the 
responses they evoke in viewers. Study | showed that real-world adver- 
tisements for frequently purchased brands in mature categories were 
likely to create greater media weight-induced sales when they used 
affectively based executional cues. Study 2 found that greater media 
weight was related to the sales impact of advertisements that evoked pos- 
itive feelings and failed to evoke negative feelings in viewers. The 
authors develop hypotheses related to these results within the context of 
prior work on consumer persuasion (including the elaboration likelihood 
model), memory processes, and advertising wearout. 


Audience Characteristics and Bundling: A Hedonic Analysis of Magazine 
Advertising Rates, MARTIN A. KOSCHAT and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS 
JR., May 2002, 262-73. 

Increasingly, magazines are able to offer potential advertisers all their 
readers (pure bundling), only specific reader segments (pure components 
pricing), or a combination of the two (mixed bundling). Using data on 
advertising rates and reader demographics, the authors estimate the 
implicit prices of reader characteristics within a hedonic framework. The 
results suggest that the magnitude of the price and revenue premiums 
earned by “unbundling” a magazine’s readers can be substantial 


Can Repeating a Brand Claim Lead to Memory Confusion? The Effects of 
Claim Similarity and Concurrent Repetition, SHARMISTHA LAW, 
August 2002, 366-78. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Effects of Implicit Memory on Memory-Based Versus Stimulus-Based 
Brand Choice, ANGELA Y. LEE, November 2002, 440-54. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


Assessing When Increased Media Weight of Real-World Advertisements 
Helps Sales, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, AMBER G. RAO, and ALLEN 
M. WEISS, November 2002, 391-407. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Search and Alignment in Judgment Revision: Implications for Brand Posi- 
tioning, MICHEL TUAN PHAM and A.V. MUTHUKRISHNAN, Feb- 
ruary 2002, 18-30. 

The authors propose a model of judgment revision, which posits that 
counterattitudinal challenges to a brand initially trigger a memory search 
for proattitudinal information about the brand. The proattitudinal infor- 
mation accessible from memory is then aligned with information con- 
tained in the challenge in order to assess the diagnosticity of the chal- 
lenge, that is, how much it “damages” the retrieved brand information. If 
the challenge is not perceived to be diagnostic, the retrieved brand infor- 
mation is used to defend the previous attitudinal position. If the challenge 
is perceived to be diagnostic, judgments are revised in direct proportion 
to the amount of damage identified in the alignment phase. Four experi- 
ments test the model's predictions about the influence of abstract versus 
attribute-specific brand positioning on judgment revision. Consistent 
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with the model’s predictions, results show that compared with attribute- 
specific positioning, abstract positioning will result in less judgment 
revision when the challenge is specific (e.g., a direct attack about partic- 
ular attributes of the brand) and the initial brand evaluation is based on 
limited learning of the positioning information. When the challenge is 
general (e.g., a blanket, unspecific negative statement about the brand), 
abstract positioning will result in greater judgment revision than attrib- 
ute-specific positioning will. The differential effectiveness of abstract 
versus attribute-specific positioning is mediated by (1) the accessibility 
in memory of the positioning information at the time of the challenge and 
(2) the perceived diagnosticity of the challenge after alignment with the 
retrieved brand information. 


BRAND EVALUATION AND CHOICE 


Effects of Implicit Memory on Memory-Based Versus Stimulus-Based 
Brand Choice, ANGELA Y. LEE, November 2002, 440-54. 

The author introduces implicit (versus explicit) memory to examine 
advertising effects on brand choice. Whereas explicit memory is demon- 
strated by the conscious recollection of an event, implicit memory is 
inferred by an improvement in some task performance as the result of 
having experienced the event. This research shows that memory-based 
choice benefits from advertising that enhances conceptually driven 
implicit memory whereas stimulus-based choice benefits from advertis- 
ing that enhances perceptually driven implicit memory. The findings pro- 
vide evidence that the two types of implicit memory and explicit mem- 
ory are distinct constructs of memory; the findings also suggest that 
implicit memory measures may be more useful indicators of advertising 
effectiveness than explicit memory measures. 


The Effects of Temporal Consistency of Sales Promotions and Availability 
on Consumer Choice Behavior, JOFFRE SWAIT and TULIN ERDEM, 
August 2002, 304-20. 

See “Brand Management” 


An Empirical Investigation of the Spillover Effects of Advertising and Sales 
Promotions in Umbrella Branding, TULIN ERDEM and BAOHONG 
SUN, November 2002, 408-20. 

See “Brand Management” 


Extending Discrete Choice Models to Incorporate Attitudinal and Other 
Latent Variables, KALIDAS ASHOK, WILLIAM R. DILLON, and 
SOPHIE YUAN, February 2002, 31-46. 

See “Econometric Models” 


A Multiple Ideal Point Model: Capturing Multiple Preference Effects from 
Within an Ideal Point Framework, JACK K.H. LEE, K. SUDHIR, and 
JOEL H. STECKEL, February 2002, 73-86. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


Understanding the Role of Preference Revision and Concession in Group 
Decisions, ANOCHA ARIBARG, NEERAJ ARORA, and H. ONUR 
BODUR, August 2002, 336-49. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


BRAND LOYALTY 


Designing Loyalty-Building Programs for Packaged Goods Brands, 
MICHELLE L. ROEHM, ELLEN BOLMAN PULLINS, and HARPER 
A. ROEHM JR., May 2002, 202-13. 

The authors investigate the effects of loyalty programs on loyalty to 
packaged goods brands. Findings from a series of experiments indicate 
that the incentive that is offered in a loyalty program is important to 
whether the program succeeds or fails at building brand loyalty. The data 
reported suggest that incentives that have overlap with brand associa- 
tions, which the authors term cue-compatible incentives, can prompt 
rehearsal that increases the accessibility of favorable brand associations. 
This, in turn, helps boost postprogram loyalty. At the same time, incen- 
tives that are tangible or concrete can undermine postprogram loyalty. 
This seems to occur because elaboration is attracted to the incentive at 
the expense of the brand. Incentive associations may thus gain in acces- 
sibility and interfere with access to brand associations. 


BRAND MANAGEMENT 


Designing Loyalty-Building Programs for Packaged Goods Brands, 
MICHELLE L. ROEHM, ELLEN BOLMAN PULLINS, and HARPER 
A. ROEHM JR., May 2002, 202-13. 

See “Brand Loyalty” 


Developing Synergies Between Promotions and Brands in Different 
Price-Quality Tiers; KATHERINE N. LEMON and STEPHEN M. 
NOWLIS, May 2002, 171-85. 

Brands are promoted in many different ways. In this research, the 
authors examine synergies between different types of promotions and 
characteristics of the brands that offer the promotions. Specifically, the 
authors examine interactions among feature advertising, display, price 
promotions, and the price—quality tier of the brand offering them. Using 
both scanner data and experiments, the authors find that high-tier brands 
benefit more than low-tier brands from price promotions, displays, or 
feature advertising when these promotional tools are used by themselves. 
This advantage disappears, however, when certain promotional tools are 
used in combination with one another. In particular, the authors find that 
price promotions have a more equal effect on low-tier and high-tier 
brands when these promotions are offered in settings where comparisons 
are difficult (end-of-aisle displays or feature advertising). Furthermore, 
the combined effects of displays and price promotions, or feature adver- 
tising and price promotions, are greater on the low-tier brands than on the 
high-tier brands. The results provide insights into the conditions under 
which specific marketing tools are most effective for which brands. The 
authors discuss theoretical implications of the results as they relate to 
promotions and consumer decision making and outline strategic impli- 
cations for retailers and manufacturers. 


Do We Care What Others Get? A Behaviorist Approach to Targeted Pro- 
motions, FRED M. FEINBERG, ARADHNA KRISHNA, and Z. JOHN 
ZHANG, August 2002, 277-91. 

See “Promotion” 


The Effects of Temporal Consistency of Sales Promotions and Availability 
on Consumer Choice Behavior, JOFFRE SWAIT and TULIN ERDEM, 
August 2002, 304-20. 

The importance of consistency of the marketing mix is widely 
regarded as a key marketing principle. Consistency is commonly under- 
stood to apply among marketing mix elements, but it also involves a tem- 
poral dimension: Marketing messages and, more generally, marketing 
mix strategies should achieve some degree of consistency over time. In 
this article, the authors focus on a particular aspect of marketing mix 
consistency over time in the context of frequently purchased packaged 
consumer goods: They investigate the impact of temporal consistency on 
store promotions, as well as the availability’of the product on the shelf, 
on consumer product evaluations (utilities) and choices. In this specific 
context, temporal (in)consistency captures the degree of variability of 
prices, displays, and features, as well as availability over time, for a 
stockkeeping unit. The authors find that sales promotion mix consistency 
over time affects both consumer utility mean and scale and thus con- 
sumers’ choices and brand shares. Lack of sales promotion mix consis- 
tency is generally deleterious to consumer brand evaluations through (1) 
decreases to average valuations and (2) decreases in scale, both of which 
can lead to decreases in market share. 


An Empirical Investigation of the Spillover Effects of Advertising and Sales 
Promotions in Umbrella Branding, TULIN ERDEM and BAOHONG 
SUN, November 2002, 408-20. 

The authors investigate and find evidence for advertising and sales 
promotion spillover effects for umbrella brands in frequently purchased 
packaged product categories. The authors also capture the impact of 
advertising (as well as use experience) on both utility mean and variance 
across two categories. They show that variance of the random component 
of utility declines over time on the basis of advertising (and use experi- 
ence) in either category. This constitutes the first empirical evidence for 
the uncertainty-reducing role of advertising across categories for 
umbrella brands. 


BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS MARKETING 


Informants in Organizational Marketing Research: Why Use Multiple 
Informants and How to Aggregate Responses, GERRIT H. VAN 
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BRUGGEN, GARY L. LILIEN, and MANISH KACKER, November 
2002, 469-78. 
See “Sampling and Survey Methods” 


A Simulated Annealing Heuristic for a Bicriterion Partitioning Problem in 
Market Segmentation, MICHAEL J. BRUSCO, J. DENNIS CRADIT, 
and STEPHANIE STAHL, February 2002, 99-109. 

See “Statistical Methods” 


Temporal Differentiation and the Market for Second Opinions, MIKLOS 
SARVARY, February 2002, 129-36. 
See “Competition” 


COMPETITION 


Temporal Differentiation and the Market for Second Opinions, MIKLOS 
SARVARY, February 2002, 129-36. 

The author studies the pricing of information with private value (e.g., 
management consulting, legal advice, medical diagnosis). Anecdotal evi- 
dence shows that in some of these markets, competing information sell- 
ers split the business to sell only first or second opinions to their cus- 
tomers. The author explains this pricing practice by showing that second- 
opinion markets are a result of temporal differentiation. 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Assessing When Increased Media Weight of Real-World Advertisements 
Helps Sales, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, AMBER G. RAO, and ALLEN 
M. WEISS, November 2002, 391-407. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Can Repeating a Brand Claim Lead to Memory Confusion? The Effects of 
Claim Similarity and Concurrent Repetition, SHARMISTHA LAW, 
August 2002, 366-78. 

Repetition of brand claims is frequently used to promote the learning 
of brand-related information. Using dual component models of recogni- 
tion memory, the author examines whether repetition, in the face of rep- 
etitions by similar competitors, might paradoxically increase memory 
confusion. In Experiment 1, the repetition of similar claims of equally 
familiar competitor brands produced two opposing effects: It increased 
memory for accurate claim recognition but also elevated brand claim 
confusion among advertised competitors. The pattern of results was sim- 
ilar when memory was tested a week after the initial exposure. In Exper- 
iment 2, in which participants were required to engage in a task designed 
to promote the “binding” between a brand and its claim, the memory 
confusion effects of repetition were significantly reduced. Finally, 
Experiment 3 replicated and generalized these findings by using more 
realistic stimuli and procedures. Thus, across three studies, the evidence 
strongly suggests that thg confusion-elevating effects of repetition are a 
result of weak binding between memory for brand and claims. 


Designing Loyalty-Building Programs for Packaged Goods Brands, 
MICHELLE L. ROEHM, ELLEN BOLMAN PULLINS, and HARPER 
A. ROEHM JR., May 2002, 202-13. 

See “Brand Loyalty” 


Developing Synergies Between Promotions and Brands in Different 
Price—Quality Tiers, KATHERINE N. LEMON and STEPHEN M. 
NOWLIS, May 2002, 171-85. 

See “Brand Management” 


The Effects of Temporal Consistency of Sales Promotions and Availability 
on Consumer Choice Behavior, JOFFRE SWAIT and TULIN ERDEM, 
August 2002, 304-20. 

See “Brand Management” 


Marketing the Unfamiliar: The Role of Context and Item-Specific Infor- 
mation in Electronic Agent Recommendations, ALAN D.J. COOKE, 
HARISH SUJAN, MITA SUJAN, and BARTON A. WEITZ, November 
2002, 488-97. 

Electronic agents have the capacity to help consumers discover new 
products and generate demand for unfamiliar products. This article 
explores how consumers respond to recommendations of unfamiliar 
products made by electronic agents. Two studies using simulated music 
shopping agents show that (1) additional recommendations of familiar 
products serve as a context in which unfamiliar recommendations are 
evaluated; (2) when the presentation of the recommendations makes 
unfamiliar and familiar products appear similar, evaluative assimilation 
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results; and (3) when additional information about unfamiliar products is 
given, consumers discriminate them from the familiar products, which 
produces evaluative contrast. These results establish that information that 
leads to higher evaluations when context is absent can lead to contrast 
and lower evaluations in the presence of attractive contextual 
recommendations. 


Price Competition Under Stockpiling and Flexible Consumption, DAVID 
R. BELL, GANESH IYER, and V. PADMANABHAN, August 2002, 
292-303. 

See “Pricing” 


Understanding the Role of Preference Revision and Concession in Group 
Decisions, ANOCHA ARIBARG, NEERAJ ARORA, and H. ONUR 
BODUR, August 2002, 336-49. 

In this article, the authors contend that member influence in a group’s 
decision could be decomposed into two distinct elements of preference 
revision and concession. Using a hierarchical Bayes model of dyadic 
decision making, the authors show that the degree of preference revision 
and concession varies across product attributes, individuals, and product 
categories. The authors demonstrate that converging preferences affect a 
member's concession, which in turn affects members’ satisfaction with 
the joint decision. More important, a member’s satisfaction is higher 
when his or her concessic 1 is reciprocated. 


When Are Stockpiled Products “onsumed Faster? A Convenience-Salience 
Framework of Postpurchase Consumption Incidence and Quantity, 
PIERRE CHANDON and BRIAN WANSINK, August 2002, 321-35. 

When people stockpile products, how do they decide when and how 
much they will consume? To answer this question, the authors develop a 
framework that shows how the salience and convenience of products 
influence postpurchase consumption incidence and quantity. Multiple 
research methods—including scanner data analysis, a field study, and 
two laboratory studies—show that stockpiling increases product salience 
and triggers consumption incidence among high-convenience products. 
However, when the decision is made to consume a product, stockpiling 
increases the consumption quantity for both high- and low-convenience 
products. In addition to providing new insights on how consumers make 
postpurchase consumption decisions, these results have implications for 
the debate on the value of promotions that induce stockpiling 


CONSUMPTION DECISIONS 


When Are Stockpiled Products Consumed Faster? A Cotivenience-Salience 
Framework of Postpurchase Consumption Incidence and Quantity, 
PIERRE CHANDON and BRIAN WANSINK, August 2002, 321-35. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


The Customer Orientation of Service Workers: Personality Trait Effects on 
Self- and Supervisor Performance Ratings, TOM J. BROWN, JOHN C. 
MOWEN, D. TODD DONAVAN, and JANE W. LICATA, February 
2002, 110-19. 

Prior research indicates that market orientation is associated with pos- 
itive outcomes for firms. For service organizations, a market orientation 
is implemented largely through individual service workers. The authors 
investigate the mediational role of customer orientation in a hierarchical 
model of the influence of personality traits on self-rated and supervisor- 
rated performance. The results support a partially raediated hierarchical 
model. Three basic personality traits (emotional stability, agreeability, 
and the need for activity) account for 39% of the variance in the customer 
orientation of employees. In turn, the customer orientation measure and 
conscientiousness account for 26% of the variance in self-rated perform- 
ance. The customer orientation measure, along with the direct effects of 
conscientiousness and agreeability, account for 12% of the variance in 
manager ratings. The authors discuss the results and their implications 
for marketing researchers and managers. 


DECISION RESEARCH 
Earning the Right to Indulge: Effort as a Determinant of Customer Prefer- 
ences Toward Frequency Program Rewards, RAN KIVETZ and ITA- 
MAR SIMONSON, May 2002, 155-70. 
See “Loyalty (Frequency) Programs” 
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Marketing the Unfamiliar: The Role of Context and Item-Specific Infor- 
mation in Electronic Agent Recommendations, ALAN D.J. COOKE, 
HARISH SUJAN, MITA SUJAN, and BARTON A. WEITZ, November 
2002, 488-97. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


The Role of Issue Valence and Issue Capability in Determining Effort 
Investment, VIKAS MITTAL, WILLIAM T. ROSS JR., and MICHAEL 
TSIROS, November 2002, 455-68. 

How decision makers invest their effort among various issues is criti- 
cal to organizational success (Ocasio 1997). The authors investigate the 
effects of issue valence and issue capability on how decision makers 
allocate effort to an issue. They develop hypotheses regarding these con- 
structs and test them in three studies. Results show that in the condition 
of high capability, decision makers are more likely to invest effort in an 
issue that is negatively, rather than positively, framed. Conversely, with 
low capability, they are more likely to invest effort in an issue that is pos- 
itively, rather than negatively, framed. Results also clarify the variable 
focus on upside potential and risk taking as two mechanisms that 
underlie this preference reversal. 


Search and Alignment in Judgment Revision: Implications for Brand Posi- 
tioning, MICHEL TUAN PHAM and A.V. MUTHUKRISHNAN, Feb- 
ruary 2002, 18-30. 

See “Attitude Theory Research” 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


The Influence and Value of Analogical Thinking During New Product 
Ideation, DARREN W. DAHL and PAGE MOREAU, February 2002, 
47-60. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


An Empirical Comparison of Logit Choice Models with Discrete Versus 
Continuous Representations of Heterogeneity, RICK L. ANDREWS, 
ANDREW AINSLIE, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, November 2002, 
479-87 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


An Empirical Investigation of the Spillover Effects of Advertising and Sales 
Promotions in Umbrella Branding, TULIN ERDEM and BAOHONG 
SUN, November 2002, 408-20. 

See “Brand Management” 


Extending Discrete Choice Models to Incorporate Attitudinal and Other 
Latent Variables, KALIDAS ASHOK, WILLIAM R. DILLON, and 
SOPHIE YUAN, February 2002, 31-46. 

One of the nagging issues in using discrete choice models is how 
softer attributes, such as attitudes and perceptions, that are not explicitly 
manipulated within the context of the choice experiment can be accom- 
modated. In many cases, it is reasonable to expect that the choice of a 
particular alternative may be influenced by non-product-related attrib- 
utes. For example, latent attitudes and perceptions may play as much of 
a role in shaping choice as the attributes that have been manipulated and 
used to define the alternative offerings. In this article, the authors present 
several full information models that can accommodate latent variables 
such as attitudes and satisfaction within the context of binary and multi- 
nomial choice models. The models proposed are particularly useful when 
the focus is on understanding how softer attributes can influence choice 
decisions. The authors accomplish this by integrating structural equation 
models within the basic framework of binary and multinomial choice 
models. Two empirical applications are provided. In addition to illustrat- 
ing the proposed models, these applications provide insights into the cir- 
cumstances under which the simultaneous factor-choice modeling 
approach makes a difference. 


Investigating Category Pricing Behavior at a Retail Chain, PRADEEP K. 
CHINTAGUNTA, May 2002, 141-54. 
See “Pricing” 


The Long-Term Effects of Price Promotions on Category Incidence, Brand 
Choice, and Purchase Quantity, KOEN PAUWELS, DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, and S. SIDDARTH, November 2002, 421-39. 


See “Promotion” 


Optimal Design for Multinomial Choice Experiments, BARBARA J. 
KANNINEN, May 2002, 214-27. 
See “Research Design” 


Understanding the Role of Preference Revision and Concession in Group 
Decisions, ANOCHA ARIBARG, NEERAJ ARORA, and H. ONUR 
BODUR, August 2002, 336-49. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Using Multimarket Data to Predict Brand Performance in Markets for 
Which No or Poor Data Exist, BART J. BRONNENBERG and CATA- 
RINA SISMEIRO, February 2002, 1-17. 

See “Retailing” 


FORECASTING 


Using Multimarket Data to Predict Brand Performance in Markets for 
Which No or Poor Data Exist, BART J. BRONNENBERG and CATA- 
RINA SISMEIRO, February 2002, 1-17. 

See “Retailing” 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Absence Makes the Mind Grow Sharper: Effects of Element Omission on 
Subsequent Recall, JAIDEEP SENGUPTA and GERALD J. GORN, 
May 2002, 186-201. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Can Repeating a Brand Claim Lead to Memory Confusion? The Effects of 
Claim Similarity and Concurrent Repetition, SHARMISTHA LAW, 
August 2002, 366-78. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Effects of Implicit Memory on Memory-Based Versus Stimulus-Based 
Brand Choice, ANGELA Y. LEE, November 2002, 440-54. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


The Influence and Value of Analogical Thinking During New Product 
ideation, DARREN W. DAHL and PAGE MOREAU, February 2002, 
47-60. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Marketing the Unfamiliar: The Role of Context and Item-Specific Infor- 
mation in Electronic Agent Recommendations, ALAN D.J. COOKE, 
HARISH SUJAN, MITA SUJAN, and BARTON A. WEITZ, November 
2002, 488-97. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Search and Alignment in Judgment Revision: Implications for Brand Posi- 
tioning, MICHEL TUAN PHAM and A.V. MUTHUKRISHNAN, Feb- 
ruary 2002, 18-30. 

See “Attitude Theory Research” 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 


Whose Culture Matters? Near-Market Knowledge and Its Impact on For- 
eign Market Entry Timing, DEBANJAN MITRA and PETER N. 
GOLDER, August 2002, 350-65. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


LOYALTY (FREQUENCY) PROGRAMS 


Earning the Right to Indulge: Effort as a Determinant of Customer Prefer- 
ences Toward Frequency Program Rewards, RAN KIVETZ and ITA- 
MAR SIMONSON, May 2002, 155-70. 

Although frequency programs (FPs) have become ubiquitous in the 
marketplace and a key marketing-mix tool for promoting customer rela- 
tionship and loyalty, little is known about the factors that determine how 
such programs are evaluated by consumers. The authors investigate the 
impact of the level of effort participants must invest to obtain the reward 
on the types of rewards they prefer and, consequently, on the decision to 
join the FP. In particular, the authors propose that higher required effort 
shifts consumer preferences from necessity to luxury rewards, because 
higher efforts reduce the guilt that is often associated with choosing lux- 
uries Over necessities. A series of studies with approximately 3100 con- 
sumers demonstrated that (1) higher program requirements shift prefer- 
ences in favor of luxury rewards, (2) this effect is also observed when 
consumers choose between luxury and necessity rewards (of the same 
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value) that they themselves proposed, and (3) the effect of program 
requirements on reward preferences is stronger among consumers who 
tend to feel guilty about luxury consumption and among those for whom 
the effort is invested in the context of work rather than pleasure. In addi- 
tion, contrary to an alternative explanation based on the notion that 
higher requirements signal higher value of luxury rewards, the authors 
show that (1) when the program requirements are held constant but the 
individual consumer’s effort is higher, the shift in preference toward lux- 
uries is still observed and (2) increasing the monetary cost of participat- 
ing in the FP decreases consumer preferences for luxury rewards. The 
authors discuss the theoretical implications of this research and the prac- 
tical implications with respect to the design, targeting, and promotion of 
FPs. 


MANAGERIAL JUDGMENT AND DECISION AIDS 


Do We Care What Others Get? A Behaviorist Approach to Targeted Pro- 
motions, FRED M. FEINBERG, ARADHNA KRISHNA, and Z. JOHN 
ZHANG, August 2002, 277-91. 

See “Promotion” 


The Role of Issue Valence and Issue Capability in Determining Effort 
Investment, VIKAS MITTAL, WILLIAM T. ROSS JR., and MICHAEL 
TSIROS, November 2002, 455-68. 

See “Decision Research” 


MARKET ANALYSIS AND RESPONSE 


The Asymmetric Share Effect: An Empirical Generalization on Cross-Price 
Effects, RAJ SETHURAMAN and V. SRINIVASAN, August 2002, 
397-86. 

See “Promotion” 


Audience Characteristics and Bundling: A Hedonic Analysis of Magazine 
Advertising Rates, MARTIN A. KOSCHAT and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS 
JR., May 2002, 262-73. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


An Empirical Comparison of Logit Choice Models with Discrete Versus 
Continuous Representations of Heterogeneity, RICK L. ANDREWS, 
ANDREW AINSLIE, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, November 2002, 
479-87. 

Currently, there is an important debate about the relative merits of 
models with discrete and continuous representations of consumer het- 
erogeneity. In a recent JMR study, Andrews, Ansari, and Currim (2002; 
hereafter AAC) compared metric conjoint analysis models with discrete 
and continuous representations of heterogeneity and found no differ- 
ences between the two models with respect to parameter recovery and 
prediction of ratings for holdout profiles. Models with continuous repre- 
sentations of heterogeneity fit the data better than models with discrete 
representations of heterogeneity. The goal of the current study is to com- 
pare the relative performance of logit choice models with discrete versus 
continuous representations of heterogeneity in terms of the accuracy of 
household-level parameters, fit, and forecasting accuracy. To accomplish 
this goal, the authors conduct an extensive simulation experiment with 
logit models in a scanner data context, using an experimental design 
based on AAC and other recent simulation studies. One of the main find- 
ings is that models with continuous and discrete representations of het- 
erogeneity recover household-level parameter estimates and predict 
holdout choices about equally well except when the number of purchases 
per household is small, in which case the models with continuous repre- 
sentations perform very poorly. As in the AAC study, models with 
continuous representations of heterogeneity fit the data better. 


The Long-Term Effects of Price Promotions on Category Incidence, Brand 
Choice, and Purchase Quantity, KOEN PAUWELS, DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, and S. SIDDARTH, November 2002, 421-39. 

See “Promotion” 


A Multiple Ideal Point Model: Capturing Multiple Preference Effects from 
Within an Ideal Point Framework, JACK K.H. LEE, K. SUDHIR, and 
JOEL H. STECKEL, February 2002, 73-86. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


Pleasant Surprises: Consumer Response to Unexpected In-Store Coupons, 
CARRIE M. HEILMAN, KENT NAKAMOTO, and AMBAR G. RAO, 
May 2002, 242-52. 

See “Promotion” 
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Whose Culture Matters? Near-Market Knowledge and Its Impact on For- 
eign Market Entry Timing, DEBANJAN MITRA and PETER N. 
GOLDER, August 2002, 350-65. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


MARKET RESEARCH UTILIZATION 


Measuring Consumers’ Willingness to Pay at the Point of Purchase, 
KLAUS WERTENBROCH and BERND SKIERA, May 2002, 228-41. 
See “Pricing” 


MEASUREMENT 


Measuring Consumers’ Willingness to Pay at the Point of Purchase, 
KLAUS WERTENBROCH and BERND SKIERA, May 2002, 228-41. 
See “Pricing” 


MEMORY RESEARCH 


Absence Makes the Mind Grow Sharper: Effects of Element Omission on 
Subsequent Recall, JAIDEEP SENGUPTA and GERALD J. GORN, 
May 2002, 186-201. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND LAUNCH 


Bayesian Prediction in Hybrid Conjoint Analysis, FRENKEL TER HOF- 
STEDE, YOUNGCHAN KIM, and MICHEL WEDEL, May 2002, 
253-61. 

The authors propose a general model that includes the effects of dis- 
crete and continuous heterogeneity as well as self-stated and derived 
attribute importance in hybrid conjoint studies. Rather than use the self- 
stated importances as prior information, as has been done in several pre- 
vious approaches, the authors consider them data and therefore include 
them in the formulation of the likelihood, which helps investigate the 
relationship of self-stated and derived importances at the individual level. 
The authors formulate several special cases of the model and estimate 
them using the Gibbs sampler. The authors reanalyze Srinivasan and 
Park’s (1997) data and show that the current model predicts real choices 
better than competing models do. The posterior credible intervals of the 
predictions of models with the different heterogeneity specifications 
overlap, so there is no clear superior specification of heterogeneity. How- 
ever, when different sources of data are used—that is, full profile evalu- 
ations, self-stated importances, or both—clear differences arise in the 
accuracy of predictions. Moreover, the authors find that including the 
self-stated importances in the likelihood leads to much better predictions 
than does considering them prior information. 


Hierarchica! Bayes Versus Finite Mixture Conjoint Analysis Models: A 
Comparison of Fit, Prediction, and Partworth Recovery, RICK L. 
ANDREWS, ASIM ANSARI, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, February 2002, 
87-98. 

See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 


The Influence and Value of Analogical Thinking During New Product 
Ideation, DARREN W. DAHL and PAGE MOREAU, February 2002, 
47-60. 

Although both the academic and the trade literature have widely 
acknowledged the need to foster the development of more-innovative 
products, littke empirical research has examined the cognitive processes 
underlying the creation of these novel product concepts. In this research, 
three empirical studies examine how analogical thinking influences the 
idea-generation stage of the new product development process. The first 
study uses the verbal protocols of real-world industrial designers to trace 
the role of analogy in the context of a new product development task, and 
the second and third studies use an experimental approach to assess the 
effectiveness of different ideation strategies and conditions. Findings 
from these studies indicate that the originality of the resulting product 
design is influenced by the extent of analogical transfer, the type of 
analogies used, and the presence of external primes. In addition, these 
studies reveal a positive relationship between the originality of the prod- 
uct concept and consumers’ willingness to pay for it, an important meas- 
ure in the concept-testing phase of product development. 


Is the First to Market the First to Fail? Empirical Evidence for Industrial 
Goods Businesses, WILLIAM T. ROBINSON and SUNGWOOK MIN, 
February 2002, 120-28. 
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When entering a new market, the first entrant typically faces the great- 
est market and technological uncertainties. Memorable phrases reflect 
the associated survival risk, such as “the first to market is the first to fail” 
and “the pioneer is the one with the arrows in its back.” Although 
research estimates the market pioneer’s survival rate, the typical pioneer 
survival rate has not been compared with that of early followers. The 
authors’ study compares survival rates for 167 first-entrant market pio- 
neers versus 267 early followers. For these industrial goods businesses, 
66% of the pioneers versus 48% of the early followers survived at least 
ten years. The main conclusion is that the pioneer’s temporary monopoly 
over the early followers plus its first-mover advantages typically offset 
the survival risks associated with market and technological uncertainties. 
These results are consistent with previous research in the sense that first- 
mover advantages that increase a pioneer’s market share also help pro- 
tect the pioneer from outright failure. 


ORDER OF MARKET ENTRY 


is the First to Market the First to Fail? Empirical Evidence for Industrial 
Goods Businesses, WILLIAM T. ROBINSON and SUNGWOOK MIN, 
February 2002, 120-28. 
See “New Product Development and Launch” 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Informants in Organizational Marketing Research: Why Use Multiple 
Informants and How to Aggregate Responses, GERRIT H. VAN 
BRUGGEN, GARY L. LILIEN, and MANISH KACKER, November 
2002, 469-78. 

See “Sampling and Survey Methods” 


PRICING 


The Asymmetric Share Effect: An Empirical Generalization on Cross-Price 
Effects, RAJ SETHURAMAN and V. SRINIVASAN, August 2002, 
379-86. 

See “Promotion” 


Audience Characteristics and Bundling: A Hedonic Analysis of Magazine 
Advertising Rates, MARTIN A. KOSCHAT and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS 
JR., May 2002, 262-73. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Investigating Category Pricing Behavior at a Retail Chain, PRADEEP K. 
CHINTAGUNTA, May 2002, 141-54. 

In studying retailer pricing behavior, researchers typically assume that 
retailers maximize profits across all brands in a focal product category. 
In this article, the author attempts to study empirically the extent to 
which three factors affect retail prices: (1) the effects of payments from 
manufacturers to the retailer other than regular promotions, as well as the 
effects of additional costs borne by the retailer for these brands; (2) the 
retailer’s objectives specific to its store brand, such as maximizing store 
brand share; and (3) the effects of retail competition and store traffic. By 
specifying a demand function at the brand-chain level for each brand in 
the product category, the author derives pricing rules for the retailer. The 
author decomposes the retail price of a brand into effects due to whole- 
sale price, markup (obtained from the demand functions), additional pro- 
motional payments, retail competition, and the retailer’s objectives for 
the store brand. The author carries out empirical analysis for a specific 
product category at a single retail grocery chain. The results indicate that 
the effects of the three factors vary across brands in the category. 


Measuring Consumers’ Willingness to Pay at the Point of Purchase, 
KLAUS WERTENBROCH and BERND SKIERA, May 2002, 228-41. 
Economists, psychologists, and marketing researchers rely on meas- 
ures of consumers’ willingness to pay (WTP) in estimating demand for 
private and public goods and in designing optimal price schedules. Exist- 
ing market research techniques for measuring WTP differ in whether 
they provide an incentive to consumers to reveal their true WTP and in 
whether they simulate actual point-of-purchase contexts. The authors 
present an empirical comparison of several procedures for eliciting WTP 
that are applicable directly at the point of purchase. In particular, the 
authors test the applicability of Becker, DeGroot, and Marschak’s (1964) 
well-known incentive-compatible procedure for assessing the utility of 
lotteries to measuring consumers’ WTP. In three studies, the authors 
explore the reliability, validity, and feasibility of the procedure and show 
that it yields lower WTP estimates than do non-incentive-compatible 


methods such as open-ended and double-bounded contingent valuation. 
They show experimentally that differences in WTP estimates arise from 
the incentive constraint rather than the cognitive effort required in 
responding. They also control for strategic response behavior. 


Price Competition Under Stockpiling and Flexible Consumption, DAVID 
R. BELL, GANESH IYER, and V. PADMANABHAN, August 2002, 
292-303. 

Conventional wisdom suggests that the main effect of price promotion 
is on brand switching (i.e., secondary demand); however, some recent 
studies demonstrate that the primary demand expansion effect can be 
considerably larger than previously believed. A significant driver of this 
primary demand effect is consumer stockpiling in response to price pro- 
motions. Indeed, experimental studies have shown that additional inven- 
tory on hand can lead to an endogenous increase in consumption. The 
authors develop a model of price competition between firms in response 
to the stockpiling and subsequent consumption dynamics of consumers. 
In this setting, the flexible consumption effect causes more intense price 
competition, deeper promotions, and an increase in the frequency of pro- 
motions. The authors use two years of scanner panel data from eight 
product categories and 4313 stockkeeping units to test three implications 
of the theoretical model; they find strong support for each. 


Temporal Differentiation and the Market for Second Opinions, MIKLOS 
SARVARY, February 2002, 129-36. 
See “Competition” 


PROMOTION 


The Asymmetric Share Effect: An Empirical Generalization on Cross-Price 
Effects, RAJ SETHURAMAN and V. SRINIVASAN, August 2002, 
379-86. 

Prior empirical literature states that asymmetry in cross-price effect 
favors the high-share brand. That is, when high-share brands discount, 
they have a greater impact on low-share brands than the reverse. This 
conclusion is based on consideration of cross-price elasticities. The 
authors point out that focusing on cross-price elasticities for assessing 
asymmetry is inappropriate for determining the incremental profitability 
from price promotions. Instead, asymmetries should be investigated in 
absolute cross-price effects, that is, change in market share of a compet- 
ing brand for a unit price change of the focal brand. The authors theoret- 
ically and empirically demonstrate that asymmetry reverses when 
absolute cross-price effect is considered. That is, the absolute cross-price 
effect of a price reduction of a low-share brand on the market share or 
sales of a high-share brand is greater than the reverse. The authors 
discuss the implications of the findings and future research directions. 


Developing Synergies Between Promotions and Brands in Different 
Price—Quality Tiers, KATHERINE N. LEMON and STEPHEN M. 
NOWLIS, May 2002, 171-85. 

See “Brand Management” 


Do We Care What Others Get? A Behaviorist Approach to Targeted Pro- 
motions, FRED M. FEINBERG, ARADHNA KRISHNA, and Z. JOHN 
ZHANG, August 2002, 277-91. 

Increased access to individual customers and their purchase histories 
has led to a growth in targeted promotions, including the practice of 
offering different pricing policies to prospective, as opposed to current, 
customers. Prior research on targeted promotions has adopted a tenet of 
the standard economic theory of choice, whereby what a consumer 
chooses depends exclusively on the prices available to that consumer. In 
this article, the authors propose that consumer preference for firms is 
affected not just by prices the consumers themselves are offered but also 
by prices available to others. This departure from the conventional 
strong-rationality approach to targeted promotion results in a decidedly 
different optimal policy. Through a laboratory experiment, calibration of 
a stochastic model, and game-theoretic analysis, the authors demonstrate 
that ignoring behaviorist effects exaggerates the importance of targeting 
switchers as opposed to loyals. This occurs, though with intriguing dif- 
ferences, even when only part of the market is aware of firms’ differing 
promotional policies. The authors show that both the deal percentage and 
the proportion of aware consumers affect the optimal strategy of the firm. 
Furthermore, the authors find that offering lower prices to switchers may 
not be a sustainable practice in the long run, as information spreads and 
the proportion of aware consumers grows. The model cautions practi- 
tioners against overpromoting and/or promoting to the wrong segment 
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and suggests avenues for improving the effectiveness of targeted 
promotional policies. 


Earning the Right to Indulge: Effort as a Determinant of Customer Prefer- 
ences Toward Frequency Program Rewards, RAN KIVETZ and ITA- 
MAR SIMONSON, May 2002, 155-70. 

See “Loyalty (Frequency) Programs” 


The Long-Term Effects of Price Promotions on Category Incidence, Brand 
Choice, and Purchase Quantity, KOEN PAUWELS, DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, and S. SIDDARTH, November 2002, 421-39. 

To what extent do price promotions have a long-term effect on the 
components of brand sales, namely, category incidence, brand choice, 
and purchase quantity? The authors answer this question by using per- 
sistence modeling on weekly sales data of a perishable and a storable 
product derived from a scanner panel. Their analysis reveals, first, that 
permanent promotion effects are virtually absent for each sales compo- 
nent. Next, the authors develop and apply an impulse response approach 
to estimate the promotional adjustment period and the total dynamic 
effects of a price promotion. Specifically, they calculate the long-term 
equivalent of Gupta’s (1988) 14/84/2 breakdown of promotional effects. 
Because of positive adjustment effects for incidence but negative adjust- 
ment effects for choice, the authors find a reversal of the importance of 
category incidence and brand choice: 66/11/23 for the storable product 
and 58/39/3 for the perishable product. The authors discuss the implica- 
tions of the findings and suggest some areas for further research. 


Pleasant Surprises: Consumer Response to Unexpected In-Store Coupons, 
CARRIE M. HEILMAN, KENT NAKAMOTO, and AMBAR G. RAO, 
May 2002, 242-52. 

This article studies the impact of in-store “surprise” coupons (e.g., 
electronic shelf coupons, peel-off coupons) on consumers’ total basket of 
purchases. A conceptual model is developed that (1) predicts that the use 
of a surprise coupon will increase the size of the shopping basket and the 
number of unplanned purchases made on the shopping trip and (2) pre- 
dicts the type of these unplanned purchases. The authors present the 
results of an in-store experiment and analysis of the Stanford Market 
Basket Data to test these predictions. 


Price Competition Under Stockpiling and Flexible Consumption, DAVID 
R. BELL, GANESH IYER, and V. PADMANABHAN, August 2002, 
292-303. 

See “Pricing” 


When Are Stockpiled Products Consumed Faster? A Convenience— 
Salience Framework of Postpurchase Consumption Incidence and Quan- 
tity, PIERRE CHANDON and BRIAN WANSINK, August 2002, 321- 
as 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


QUALITATIVE METHODS 


The Field Behind the Screen: Using Netnography for Marketing Research 
in Online Communities, ROBERT V. KOZINETS, February 2002, 
61-72. 

The author develops “netnography” as an online marketing research 
technique for providing consumer insight. Netnography is ethnography 
adapted to the study of online communities. As a method, netnography is 
faster, simpler, and less expensive than traditional ethnography and more 
naturalistic and unobtrusive than focus groups or interviews. It provides 
information on the symbolism, meanings, and consumption patterns of 
online consumer groups. The author provides guidelines that acknowl- 
edge the online environment, respect the inherent flexibility and open- 
ness of ethnography, and provide rigor and ethics in the conduct of mar- 
keting research. As an illustrative example, the author provides a netnog- 
raphy of an online coffee newsgroup and discusses its marketing 
implications. 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL METHODS 


Hierarchical Bayes Versus Finite Mixture Conjoint Analysis Models: A 
Comparison of Fit, Prediction, and Partworth Recovery, RICK L 
ANDREWS, ASIM ANSARI, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, February 2002, 
87-98. 

A study conducted by Vriens, Wedel, and Wilms (1996) and published 
in Journal of Marketing Research found that finite mixture (FM) con- 
joint models had the best overall performance of nine conjoint segmen- 
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tation methods in terms of fit, prediction, and parameter recovery. Since 
that study, hierarchical Bayes (HB) conjoint analysis methods have been 
proposed to estimate individual-level partworths and have received much 
attention in the marketing research literature. However, no study has 
compared the relative effectiveness of FM and HB conjoint azalysis 
models in terms of fit, prediction, and parameter recovery. To conduct 
such a comparison, the authors employ the simulation methodology pro- 
posed by Vriens, Wedel, and Wilms with some modification. The authors 
estimate traditional individual-level conjoint models as well. The authors 
show that FM and HB models are equally effective in recovering indi- 
vidual-level parameters and predicting ratings of holdout profiles. Two 
surprising findings are that (1) HB performs well even when partworths 
come from a mixture of distributions and (2) FM produces good param- 
eter estimates, even at the individual level. The authors show that both 
models are quite robust to violations of underlying assumptions and that 
traditional individual-level models overfit the data 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Optimal Design for Multinomial Choice Experiments, BARBARA J. 
KANNINEN, May 2002, 214-27. 

The author derives D-optimal designs for main-effects, multinomial 
choice experiments using attribute levels as design parameters. The 
design solutions are similar to standard main-effects designs except that 
one attribute is used to manipulate response probabilities. The manipula- 
tor is key to implementing optimal designs in practice. 


RETAILING 


The Customer Orientation of Service Workers: Personality Trait Effects on 
Self- and Supervisor Performance Ratings, TOM J. BROWN, JOHN C. 
MOWEN, D. TODD DONAVAN, and JANE W. LICATA, February 
2002, 110-19. 

See “Customer Service” 


Investigating Category Pricing Behavior at a Retail Chain, PRADEEP K. 
CHINTAGUNTA, May 2002, 141-54. 
See “Pricing” 


Pleasant Surprises: Consumer Response to Unexpected In-Store Coupons, 
CARRIE M. HEILMAN, KENT NAKAMOTO, and AMBAR G. RAO, 
May 2002, 242-52. 

See “Promotion” 


Using Multimarket Data to Predict Brand Performance in Markets for 
Which No or Poor Data Exist, BART J. BRONNENBERG and CATA- 
RINA SISMEIRO, February 2002, 1-17. 

The authors show how multimarket data can be used to make predic- 
tions about brand performance in markets for which no or poor data 
exist. To obtain these predictions, the authors propose a model for mar- 
ket similarity that incorporates the structure of the U.S. retailing indus- 
try and the geographic location of markets. The model makes use of the 
idea that if two markets have the same retailers or are located close to 
each other, then branded goods in these markets should have similar sales 
performance (other factors being held constant). In holdout samples, the 
proposed spatial prediction method improves greatly on naive predictors 
such as global-market averages, nearest neighbor predictors, or local 
averages. In addition, the authors show that the spatial model gives more 
plausible estimates of price elasticities. It does so for two reasons. First, 
the spatial model helps solve an omitted variables problem by allowing 
for unobserved factors with a cross-market structure. An example of such 
unobserved factors is the shelf-space allocations made at the retail-chain 
level. Second, the model deals with uninformative estimates of price 
elasticities by drawing them toward their local averages. The authors dis- 
cuss other substantive issues as well as future research. 


SAMPLING AND SURVEY METHODS 


Informants in Organizational Marketing Research: Why Use Multiple 
Infermants and How to Aggregate Responses, GERRIT H. VAN 
BR-JGGEN, GARY L. LILIEN, and MANISH KACKER, November 
2002, 469-78. 

Organizational research frequently involves seeking judgmental 
response data from informants within organizations. This article dis- 
cusses why using multiple informants improves the quality of response 
data and thereby the validity of research findings. The authors show that 
when there are multiple informants who disagree, responses aggregated 
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with confidence- or competence-based weights outperform those with 
response data-based weights, which in turn provide significant gains in 
estimation accuracy over simply averaging informant reports. The 
proposed methods are effective, inexpensive, and easy to use in 
organizational marketing research. 


SCALING METHODS 


A Multiple Ideal Point Model: Capturing Multiple Preference Effects from 
Within an Ideal Point Framework, JACK K.H. LEE, K. SUDHIR, and 
JOEL H. STECKEL, February 2002, 73-86. 

Previous research has suggested that households and individuals may 
possess multiple preferences for a given product category. These multi- 
ple preferences may be the result of multiple individuals in a household, 
different uses and usage occasions, and/or variety seeking. As such, sin- 
gle ideal point models that assume a single invariant ideal point may be 
operating from a false and misleading assumption. We propose a multi- 
ple ideal point model to capture these multiple preference effects. The 
basic premise of the model is that consumers may possess a set of ideal 
points, each of which represents a distinct preference. At any given pur- 
chase occasion, one of these points is “activated” with some probability, 
and choices are made with respect to its characteristics. In this article, the 
authors assess the multiple ideal point model and an associated estima- 
tion procedure with respect to the model’s ability to recover a true choice 
structure. The authors then empirically test the model on Information 
Resources Inc. panel data from the powdered soft drink category. The 
authors discuss the results and introduce directions for further research. 


SEGMENTATION RESEARCH 


Bayesian Prediction in Hybrid Conjoint Analysis, FRENKEL TER HOF- 
STEDE, YOUNGCHAN KIM, and MICHEL WEDEL, May 2002, 
253-61. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


An Empirical Comparison of Logit Choice Models with Discrete Versus 
Continuous Representations of Heterogeneity, RICK L. ANDREWS, 
ANDREW AINSLIE, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, November 2002, 
479-87. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


Hierarchical Bayes Versus Finite Mixture Conjoint Analysis Models: A 
Comparison of Fit, Prediction, and Partworth Recovery, RICK L. 
ANDREWS, ASIM ANSARI, and IMRAN S. CURRIM, February 2002, 
87-98. 

See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 


A Simulated Annealing Heuristic for a Bicriterion Partitioning Problem in 
Market Segmentation, MICHAEL J. BRUSCO, J. DENNIS CRADIT, 
and STEPHANIE STAHL, February 2002, 99-109. 

See “Statistical Methods” 


SERVICES MARKETING 


The Customer Orientation of Service Workers: Personality Trait Effects on 
Self- and Supervisor Performance Ratings, TOM J. BROWN, JOHN C. 
MOWEN, D. TODD DONAVAN, and JANE W. LICATA, February 
2002, 110-19. 

See “Customer Service” 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


Bayesian Prediction in Hybrid Conjoint Analysis, FRENKEL TER HOF- 
STEDE, YOUNGCHAN KIM, and MICHEL WEDEL, May 2002, 
253-61. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Extending Discrete Choice Models to Incorporate Attitudinal and Other 
Latent Variables, KALIDAS ASHOK, WILLIAM R. DILLON, and 
SOPHIE YUAN, February 2002, 31-46. 

See “Econometric Models” 


Optimal Design for Multinomial Choice Experiments, BARBARA J. 
KANNINEN, May 2002, 214-27. 
See “Research Design” 


A Simulated Annealing Heuristic for a Bicriterion Partitioning Problem in 
Market Segmentation, MICHAEL J. BRUSCO, J. DENNIS CRADIT, 
and STEPHANIE STAHL, February 2002, 99-109. 

K-means clustering procedures are frequently used to identify homo- 
geneous market segments on the basis of a set of descriptor variables. In 
practice, however, market research analysts often desire both homoge- 
neous market segments and good explanation of an exogenous response 
variable. Unfortunately, the relationship between these two objective cri- 
teria can be antagonistic, and it is often difficult to find clustering solu- 
tions that yield adequate levels for both criteria. The authors present a 
simulated annealing heuristic for solving bicriterion partitioning prob- 
lems related to these objectives. A large computational study and an 
empirical demonstration reveal the effectiveness of the methodology. 
The authors also discuss limitations and extensions of the method. 


STRATEGY AND PLANNING 


Whose Culture Matters? Near-Market Knowledge and Its Impact on For- 
eign Market Entry Timing, DEBANJAN MITRA and PETER N. 
GOLDER, August 2002, 350-65. 

Market entry decisions are some of a firm’s most important strategic 
choices. Although some recent studies have begun to consider the impact 
of learning and experience on foreign market entry, no study has exam- 
ined the impact of a firm's own operations in similar markets on subse- 
quent entry decisions. In this study, the authors introduce the concept of 
near-market knowledge to reflect the knowledge firms generate by oper- 
ating in markets that are culturally and economically similar. The authors 
compile extensive data on the complete foreign market entries of 19 
multinational firms. They use a hazard model on 722 entry observations 
to evaluate the impact of the dynamic near-market knowledge measures 
and other economic and cultural variables on foreign market entry tim- 
ing. In contrast with much previous research, the authors find that cul- 
tural distance from the domestic market is not a significant factor. How- 
ever, the authors find significant effects for the new measures of near- 
market cultural and economic knowledge and for several other economic 
variables as well. The authors discuss the implications of these findings 
for further research and management practice. 
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